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defeat. Thank God, nature had been true to herself; tyranny
had been defeated, and those who had fought for freedom
were triumphant!" It Is curious to observe that Pitt did
attempt in a tentative manner, and very late in the day, to
carry out some scheme of this kind. He produced in 1800 a
paper containing instructions to the British Minister at St.
Petersburg, sent at the end of the year 1792, to interest
Russia to join with England in a joint mediation to avert the
evils of a general war. When this paper was made public
Fox approved cordially of the Instructions but remarked
very justly that, as they were never acted on and the paper
never communicated to France, they were a dead letter.1
Pitt, by expelling Chauvelin three weeks later, cut short the
experiment.
Pitt had not acted in the autumn of 1792 to prevent the
Invasion of France. By the end of 1792, England was no
longer interested merely as a European power In the
struggle on the continent, for two definite questions had
brought her Into direct controversy with France. The first
was the opening of the Scheldt and the danger to Holland,
the second the decree of November 19. It Is doubtful whether
either of these questions, even if France had refused satis-
faction or explanation, would necessarily have involved war.
The opening of the Scheldt affected both our commercial In-
terests and our treaty pledges to Holland. As far as our com-
mercial interests were concerned it must be noticed first that
Pitt himself had been ready In 1784 to encourage Joseph II.
to Insist on the opening of the Scheldt, and secondly that by
the Peace of Vienna which closed this very war the Scheldt
1 Mr. Lecky makes an extraordinary comment on this speech in vol. vii. p.
166 of his History of England in the XVIIIth Century. He says that though
this paper was never communicated to France its proposals were identical with
those which were announced in the correspondence with Chauvelin. France was
already at war with Prussia and Austria, and what Fox had proposed and what
Pitt had suggested in this paper was the active use of the good offices of England
to bring that war to an end, and not a mere assurance that England herself would
not meddle with the domestic concerns of France. In the correspondence Mr.
Lecky refers to, the English Government disclaimed any project of interference
but made no offer of mediation.